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descendants of great noble families have sought Jewish or
American heiresses in marriage.

The bourgeoisie, while increasing in numbers and wealth, has
extended its pre-eminence to every sphere of modern life. Supreme
over the banks, the Bourse, credit, industrial and commercial
enterprises, public offices, and the electoral mandate, it directs
every activity in the land - finance, politics, industry and commerce,
the bar, medicine, the Press, literature and science, and even the
fashions; and its mode of life serves as a model to the whole nation.
Yet it retains its traditional repugnance for large collective opera-
tions, a high proportion of the large enterprises in France being
controlled either by Jews of German origin or by men from the
frontier regions, Alsatians, or inhabitants or natives of the northern
departments. Neither the American trust nor the German cartel
has come to play such a part in French industry as in the land
of its origin.

Below the bourgeoisie an as yet vaguely defined class has tended
to grow up between it and the peuple, or lower classes, which is
often known in France as the petite bourgeoisie (corresponding to
the lower middle classes) and has as its common characteristic the
earning of a living by a profession which involves but little manual
labour and requires an elementary education. It includes those
engaged in subordinate occupations in commercial offices and
banks, the lower grades in the public offices, the postal and edu-
cational departments, together with lawyers' and accountants*
clerks and foremen in industrial establishments, small shopkeepers,
including butchers, pork-butchers, and bakers, and artisans work-
ing at the more highly esteemed crafts - a rapidly increasing mass.
In the earliest days of the Republic Gambetta drew attention to
these 'new strata* of society that were making their entry into
political life. They have come to form the backbone of the demo-
cratic parties.

Though the term 'lower classes' (classes infSrieures), which was still
in use in 1848, has now gone out of use in France, the idea still
persists that manual labourers have a different status, even when
their wages are higher than the salary of a bourgeois. Workmen
and peasants are still regarded as 'men of the people9, and women
of other classes still regard marriage into that class as a mesalliance,
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